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PREFACE 


The National Consultation on the Negro in the Christian Ministry vas 
called by the Department of the Ministry "because of the peculiar 
urgency of the problems surrounding the Negro in the Christian ministry, 
problems which have been made intense by the sociological pressures 
within church and community." Several actions had focused attention on 
the subject. The Department of the Ministry in 1955 set up a committee 
on the Negro Ministry and encouraged its Executive Director, Elmer G. 
Million, in his significant endeavors in this area. H. Richard Niebuhr, 
speaking for the staff of Theological Education in America that same 
year, urged the Department to call "a special conference on the theolo¬ 
gical education of Negro Ministers." A special committee of the Presby¬ 
terian Church, U.S.A., on Recruiting Negro Candidates for the Christian 
Ministry said in 1956 that such recruiting would require serious inter- 
denominational planning, perhaps by the Department of the Ministry. The 
Co mm ittee on the Negro Ministry of the American Association of Theo¬ 
logical Schools Fund pointed up in two 1957 meetings the need for inten¬ 
sive study and action in this area. And the inter-convention Joint 
Committee on the Negro Baptist Ministry in 1958 took action requesting 
the calling of a national "conference of about fifty people concerned 
with the Negro Ministry." 

The Department of the Ministry, aided by a grant from Lilly Endowment, 
Inc., responded by inviting some seventy churchmen together for a week¬ 
end at Seabury House, the Protestant Episcopal retreat center in 
Greenwich, Connecticut, March 6-8, 1959; to discuss enlistment, theo¬ 
logical education, and placement of Negroes in the Christian ministry. 
What follows is a report of that Consultation. 

The report is based structurally upon the outline drawn up by the 
reporters who stayed at Seabury House on Sunday afternoon to summarize 
the discussions. It further draws upon the Consultation papers, the 
preparatory meetings, and the consultants' evaluation questionaires for 
supporting and illustrative material, so that readers who were not 
present may find the report more meaningful. 

The editor has exercised a certain evaluative function by the mere act 
of selecting materials for inclusion, but he has tried to remain true to 
the mind of the consultants in this process. 

Appreciation is here expressed to Lilly Endowment, Inc., for making the 
Consultation possible, and to the management of Seabury House for making 
it a gracious experience. 


May 7, 1959 


Graydon E. McClellan, Editor 


Introduction: 


THE CONCERN OF THE CHURCH 


The Seabury Consultation signified the church’s taking to its heart 
the problems of a harrassed segment of the church. At the very out-set 
of our endeavor the problems of enlistment, theological education, and 
placement of Negroes in the Christian ministry were approached as being 
concerns of the church , and not alone of the Negroes, nor of the "Negro 
churches," nor of the "Negro Ministry." As Dean Allix James of the Plan¬ 
ning Committee remarked, "There is no ’Negro ministry,’ only the ’Christ¬ 
ian ministry.’" This would be a consultation of churchmen dealing with 
certain leadership problems of the American churches created by an un¬ 
righteous social system and not by anything inherent in the church’s 
ministry. 

The nature of the Consultation influenced the selection of consult¬ 
ants. Sixty percent of those invited were Negroes, with predominantly 
Negro denominations having the larger numbers.! Individuals from all the 
white denominations related to the Department of the Ministry or known to 
the Department for their interest in the discussions (e.g., Southern 
Baptists) were invited. Thus, one or two denominations with little or no 
"Negro work" but with a burning conscience about the wholeness of their 
ministry were represented. (One consultant pointed out the fact that 
millions, both white and colored, are missing what they should receive - 
and would receive, if the Negro churches had a better educated ministry. 
Thus the loss is to the whole church.) 

The validity of this approach was exhibited in the sessions them¬ 
selves. As the Consultation proceeded, it was apparent that there was no 
other reason for discussing the issues except the Christian reason of our 
solidarity in the church of Jesus Christ. The freedom the group had in 
Christ, alone, enabled them to transcend the restrictions of cultural, 
socio-economic, denominational, and personal differences. In their sum¬ 
mary of the meeting the four reporters said, 

The focus of this report assumes a concept that 
seemed to underlie the entire Seabury Consulta¬ 
tion, namely, that this Christian solidarity shall 
be the norm governing our attitudes toward our 
shortcomings, our hopes, and our future planning. 

William Coolidge Hart was very perceptive in his report to THE 
CHRISTIAN CENTURY when he summarized what happened at Seabury thus: 

The result for Negro representatives present 
was to relieve them of a sense of isolation, 
felt in varying degrees, in their efforts to 
deal with the problem.2 


1. Hereafter the phrases "Negro denomination" and "white denomination" 
are used to refer to the denomination's which are predominantly Negro 
or white. 

2. THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, March l8, 1959- Also see THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY, 
April 22, 1959- 
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The Consultation considered the problems and opportunities regard¬ 
ing the Negro in the Christian ministry in three cycles of discussion: 
Enlistment, Theological Education and Field Work, and Placement. We 
shall use these terms as topical conveniences for what follows, recogniz¬ 
ing at once that such arbitrary divisions really cannot divide a subject 
which remains insistently a whole. (A Negro pastor wrote on his evalua¬ 
tion sheet this caution: "We must avoid the danger of emphasizing one 
aspect of this problem at the expense of the other two. We can develop 
good seminaries, and have no students!") 
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Section One 


ENLISTMENT OF NEGRO YOUTH FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


The Seabury Consultation uncovered stark tragedy for the churches in 
the matter of enlistment among Negro youth for the Christian ministry: 
very little is being done to enlist Negro youth . The preliminary papers 
had spoken of this serious lack, and the discussions reinforced the charge. 
Victor Glass of the Southern Baptists says that only a small number of 
Negro Baptist youth are answering the call to church vocations and 
attributes "one of the greatest tragedies of the Baptist family" to the 
lack of an "adequate program of recruitment." Ralph Felton says, 

The white pastors are not doing enough to recruit new* 
ministers. The Negro pastors are doing still less. 

Ira DeA. Reid says, 

A typical Baptist minister** does very little recruiting for 
the Christian ministry. 

John Graham of Gammon Theological Seminary, responsible for one of the 
most effective enlistment efforts among Negro youth, points out that in 
195^> "for every three ministers admitted into the travelling connection" 
in the Methodist Central Jurisdiction, " eight terminated their conference 
relationship," and suggests with dead-pan humor. 

Neglect may be one way to deal with the problem of the 
Central Jurisdiction. 

It should be noted that the problem is the lack of enlistment among 
youth , and the resultant shortage of an educated ministerial leadership. 

In a large segment of the Negro churches there is no shortage of ordained 
ministers. In fact, there is a surplus of such men who, having heard the 
call to preach but having had no theological education, were ordained by 
local congregations and are now waiting to complete for vacant pulpits. 

But regarding trained men, Harry V. Richardson says that for the 1200 to 
1500 new pastors called by or appointed to congregations each year, there 
will be only 120 to 130 seminary graduates! 

This situation takes on added significance when one contemplates the 
increased need for an educated ministerial leadership resulting from: 

1) Anticipated population growth; 

2) Concentration of non-white population in congested urban areas 
where the highest grade of leadership is demanded by the 
complexities of social life; 

3) Increased integration of congregations; 

4) Increased employment of multiple staffs. 

A. Certain Deterrents to the Enlistment of Negro Youth 

l) The poor image of the ministry in the minds of Negro youth dis¬ 
courages enlistment. Dr. Hughley's paper addresses itself to this problem 
with candor, though Hughley sees signs of a change for the better, includ¬ 
ing a perceptible decline in emotionalism. His descriptions of enforced 
preoccupation with money matters, anti-intellectualism, and resistance to 
change make clear the reasons why the new crop of educated Negro youth tend 
to be repelled by their image of the ministry. Hughley quotes Gunnar 
Myrdal's judgment: 
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As a class Negro ministers are losing influence, because they 
are not changing as fast as the rest of the Negro community. 

This is now on the verge of becoming a most serious problem, 
endangering the Negro church. 

Preston Williams attributes some aspects of this unfavorable image 
of the minister to open opposition to an educated ministry by many 
untrained Negro pastors. This uncharitable and unsound reaction is not 
lost on educated youth. Ellison writes, 

....scores of honest, morally upright, intellectually strong, 
ethically guided, committed young men have a passion to give 
themselves to full-time Christian service as ministers and 
pastors. But they are reluctant, and even deterred, because 
what they observe contradicts their ideals, faith, and convic¬ 
tions about the Christian ministry. 

It is significant that at no point in the Consultation was the 
deterrent nature of this poor image of the ministry challenged. Instead, 
all discussion was in the direction of finding ways to change the image 
both by educating the church to larger goals for the ministry and by an 
enlistment program in terms of these goals. 

It is also significant that the Consultation assumed with Dr. 

Hughley that a larger concept of leadership is already being implemented. 
The group was looking for much needed ways of speeding the process. 

One of the section reporters summed up thus the mind of the group 
as to remedial endeavor in this area: 

Develop and articulate a philosophy of the Christian ministry 
which will reform the image of the Christian ministry held by 
most Negro youth. 

One consultant felt strongly enough about this need to write a letter 
after he returned home from the Consultation, in which he said, 

Let me urge...the wisdom of having denominations prepare 
literature — on the highest plane possible I -- to be beamed to 
the local minister in language he can understand so that he 
forms a true and high level "image" in his own mind of what he 
is and what his mission is. 

It is obvious that Negro Protestants would benefit greatly from a 
na tion-wide examination of the nature of the church's ministry. 

2) The large body of untrained but ordained "unplaced" ministers in 
a large sector of the Negro denominations is a deterrent to the enlist¬ 
ment of youth. These men tend to offer a poor image of the ministry to 
youth, they are not inclined to increase their own competition by enlist¬ 
ing youth, and their unemployed status as ministers is not a constructive 
stimulus to youth. This condition will persist until the majority group 
among the Negro churches, the Baptists, embark on a vigorous endeavor to 
educate congregations to the need for a trained ministry and develop 
placement agencies related to this endeavor. Both Crawford and Ellison 
speak strongly to this point in their studies. Dr. Ellison's paper ends 
with an outlined suggestion for locating a Pastor's Placement Center in a 
seminary. A part of the responsibility of such a center would be an 
educational program in local congregations regarding the ministry of the 
church. 
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3) The poor social and economic milieu from which so many Negro 
youths come discourages attendance at college, thus having a negative 
effect upori enlistment. Reid points out that enlistment efforts on 
behalf of the ministry must begin long before college, so that sound 
thoughts of the ministry will be a part of a young person’s early 
thinking. It was the consensus of the Consultation that the Negro home 
and local church will have to do far more in this regard than is presently 
being done. It was further agreed that, to offset the discouragements of 
poverty, an extensive financial scholarship program for Negro college 
students, especially pre-theological students, must be instituted. 

4) The lowered status of religion in the minds of today’s educated 
Negro youth discourages them from entering church vocations. Williams 
very helpfully outlines the encouragement to church vocations enlistment 
on church college campuses in earlier days. He notes, for example, the 
presence of clergymen faculty members, the favorable interpretation of 
religion in all of campus life, and the limited number of professions 
which Negroes could enter. He then traces the change of atmosphere, until 
the religious man became 

the stereotype of the old Negro and the secular servant of science 

was the new Negro, able to match brains and ability with all.... 

The religious man ’’was linked to a past that wanted to be forgotten,” with 
the result that educated young people began discounting religion and the 
church. 

The Consultation spoke to this problem several times and exhibited 
a unity of opinion that campus Christian life must be strengthened in 
Negro church colleges along with the strengthening of their departments 
or schools of religion. 

5) Segregation discourages enlistment. Of course, the very exist¬ 
ence of ’’Negro churches” and ’’Negro ministers,” with all of the attend¬ 
ant problems arising out of an underprivileged status, is the result of 
segregation. With segregation rapidly being assigned outlaw status in 
our society, Negro youth have become increasingly sensitive to any 
remnants of a segregation pattern. Williams attributes some of the 
alarming loss of interest in the ministry on the part of Negro youth to 
the fact that the ministry is basically "a segregated vocation.” A 
possible candidate readily sees that the color line will hedge him about 
at every turn in his prospective career. 

The Consultation was unanimous in the belief that integration should 
come about, and will. For example, when the question of strengthening 
predominantly Negro theological seminaries was under discussion, it was 
assumed that the inevitability and moral necessity of integration must 
be basic to all our planning even in this tense transitional period. 
However, perhaps because of the pressure of institutional problems of 
securing, educating, and placing an adequately trained clergy for exist¬ 
ing congregations and because the Consultation was not fundamentally a 
race relations conference, increasing integration was more assumed than 
discussed. This was disappointing for some, particularly when placement 
was being considered. Pressing institutional needs rather intimidated a 
few who had hoped that the meeting would speak more fully, for example, 
regarding fair employment practices in the church. Yet there was enough 
of a feeling that the subject had been dealt with that a section reporter 
included in his summary report the following objective: 
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Develop an over-all interdenominational strategy for moving from 
a segregated to an integrated church to help remake the image of 
religion in the minds of Negro youth. 

It should be observed at this point that integration in any area of 
the American church today has an importance out of all proportion to its 
quantitative measure, because of the hope and encouragement it offers the 
more timid or more embattled areas of the church. 

6) Inadequate or non-existent denominational youth programs are deny¬ 
ing Negro youth necessary aid in interpreting church vocations. The 
Southeast Faculty Consultation in 1955 spoke of the need for denomination¬ 
al youth conferences in relation to enlistment: 

It was found that the conference experience has by and large been 
denied Negro young people; the conference program is carried out 
with a non-denominational orientation. 

Seabury noted no change in this picture. Enlistment for denominational 
ministries among Negro youth obviously will lag until the Negro denomina¬ 
tions establish youth programs integrated into denominational Christian 
education programs. 

7) The neglect of church vocations in high school guidance programs 
where Negro students are found in large numbers tends to deter enlistment 
for church vocations by the very implications of silence or minimal 
consideration. Milton Curry ! s paper indicates this to be a serious prob¬ 
lem in enlistment. 

In the case of both (6) and (7) it is quite clear that the Negro 
denominations need to become a part of the highly enlightened vocational 
guidance movement among other major Protestant denominations, where the 
counsel of Christian psychologists is being made available to church young 
people in various ways during their period of vocational choice and where 
denominations are experimenting with sound measures for relating them¬ 
selves to the work of school guidance counselors so that church vocations 
will be presented as significant options for youth. With the National 
Defense Education Act of 1958 placing so much emphasis upon developing 
school guidance programs, it becomes imperative that these denominations 
develop counseling programs. 

8) Enlistment is hurt because an increasing percentage of Negro youth 
are attending state colleges and universities rather than church schools. 
Ellison writes, 

Practically all the Negro institutions of learning that de¬ 
veloped in the first forty or fifty years of Negro freedom were 
church schools emphasizing the training of church leaders. 
Formerly, Negro youth attended these schools where they could not help 
but imbibe favorable ideas regarding the ministry. Now, we are told, the 
proportion of the total number of Negro youth attending state institutions 
of higher learning is rapidly growing larger. 

There is no escaping the conviction that efforts at enlisting Negro 
youth for church vocations will have to be carried to the state campuses. 
The Southeast Faculty Consultation said. 

There will be an increasing number of Negroes graduating from 
large state universities in the next ten years. 

Recruitment for the ministry should be directed increasingly 
at these institutions. 
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9) Inadequate religious programs, both academic and extracurricular, 
at colleges and universities, have a negative effect on enlistment. The 
uphill struggle to win and maintain accreditation by Negro institutions 
of higher learning has on occasion resulted in declining resources for 
departments and schools of religion and for properly staffed campus 
chaplaincies. Therefore, as has already been indicated, the ministry of 
the church is not being interpreted out of a fullness of Christian 
culture and teaching. 

At several points in the Consultation it was brought out that the 
strengthening of campus Christian life is a key to any enlistment en¬ 
deavors that are to result in an educated church leadership. One univer¬ 
sity president wrote on his evaluation sheet: "There must be a strength¬ 
ening of campus recruiting through added capable staff on selected under¬ 
graduate campuses." To start such a program on twelve or fifteen 
campuses would require a subsidy for several years, but the schools and 
denominations could be expected to assume financial responsibility after 
a preliminary period. Vocational counseling must be developed on the 
campuses. Christian faculty members must be enlisted and given adequate 
training. Campus chaplains with a faculty-grade education need to be 
trained and appointed. It was clear that, in the initial stages, this 
improvement of campus Christian life would require extensive subsidy 
from without the Negro churches, but it was also clear that financial 
responsibility for- such a program would have to be assumed rapidly by the 
denominations themselves, either directly or through their school 
administrations. 

10) The deterrent effect of low salaries also hinders enlistement. 
However, the subject received inadequate treatment in the discussions. 

An objective study is required in this area; then the whole American 
Protestant church needs to be made aware of the serious problems and 
encouraged to consider them as a major concern and responsibility of all. 

B. The Need for Denominational Enlistment Efforts 


It was agreed that the Negro denominations have inadequate and 
ineffective efforts of enlistment among Negro youth, both in parish and 
denominational programs. 

An emphasis upon such efforts is imperative. To begin such efforts 
need not be an expensive matter. The Department of the Ministry has 
much experience to draw upon, and its counsel is available. (One Negro 
denominational official suggested "an interdenominational enlistment 
team.") In all the deliberations it was assumed that enlistment is 
primarily a denominational responsibility, for ordination is done and 
church calls are made within denominational structures and in keeping 
with denominational standards. As we shall see, there is a place for 
some interdenominational efforts, but primarily the denominations must 
enlist. 

If denomination-wide enlistment programs are lacking, nonetheless it 
became clear in the Consultation that enlistment by some predominantly 
Negro seminaries is improving. Most notable is the case of Gammon, the 
Methodist-supported theological seminary in Atlanta, Georgia. Gammon has 
devoted three per cent of its total budget to an enlistment program, with 
the result that enrollment has doubled in the last six years. Lack of 
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funds for enlistment has hobbled other seminaries with similar plans. 

The denominations were urged to set high standards in any enlistment 
efforts. One consultant wrote, 

Recruitment must be kept on the highest plane. Appeals to lesser 
motives attract inferior quality.... 

C. An Interdenominational Strategy 

The Consultation stressed the need for an interdenominational strategy 
of enlistment of Negro youth for church vocations. The Presbyterians, 
U.S.A. (see Williams), for example, said, 

To a great extent the recruiting of a qualified ministry from 
the Negro population is a serious task to be carried through 
interdenominational channels such as the Department of the 
Ministry of the National Council of Churches. 

And one of the section reporters listed as one of the objectives coming 
out of the Consultation the development of "an interdenominational approach 
to recruiting.” One seminary dean wrote on his evaluation sheet of "the 
need for an over-all recruiting and placement program." Keeping in mind 
what was said above about the absolute necessity of adequate denominational 
enlistment endeavors if an educated ministry is to be raised up, it is 
reasonable to conclude that, with so much ground to be regained by the 
denominations and with increasing specialization being necessary in en¬ 
listment, there is need for a well-trained leader in an interdenominational 
relationship who can inspire, establish, coordinate, and secure support 
for an intensive enlistment endeavor which is firmly based in the denomi¬ 
nations. It was suggested that such a person might be loaned by one of 
the denominations to the Department of the Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches for this purpose. 


* Felton, Ralph E. These My Brethren , p. 64 
** Reid, Ira DeA. The Negro Baptist Ministry , p. 107 
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Section Two 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION OF NEGROES 
FOR THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 

Theological education of Negroes was a great burden on the heart of 
the consultants. The subject is so complicated by the sinfulness of the 
churches and the limited resources of the Negro denominations, and yet so 
blessed by the dogged determination of faithful educators, as to make 
inevitable a feeling of frustration at not having more time to give to 
this subject. Yet the frustration itself was creative. The group was 
convinced that answers could be found through united effort. Perhaps it 
was in the discussion of theological education that the consultants rose 
most effectively above denominationalism. These were men who were fully 
aware of their denominational responsibilities but who were fundamentally 
concerned with training leadership for the church of Jesus Christ . 

Dr. Lynn Leavenworth summarized the concern of the consultants in 
the following questions: How can we provide educational facilities to> 
meet the overwhelming numerical need for leaders and still maintain 
fundamental educational integrity? With what strategy shall we trans¬ 
late our concern into the support of existing or newly created 
institutions? 

A. The General Situation in Theological Education for Negro Youth 

Every recent study points to the undisputed need for a well- 
educated ministerial leadership for Negro Christians. The complexity of 
the present social situation in which all Negroes find themselves every 
day of their lives demands that their pastors be thoroughly trained for 
spiritual and social leadership. The Consultation predicated its dis¬ 
cussions upon the assumption that theological education for Negro clergy 
must be first-rate. 

Reality is far from this ideal. In the first place, according to 
Richardson, only about 7 per cent of Negro pastors have a B.D. degree. 
(Felton's studies in the rural South would also bear this out.) In the 
second place, predominantly Negro churches have only begun to demand an 
educated clergy. Richardson's paper says, 

About ninety-four per cent of Negro Protestants are in evangeli¬ 
cal bodies which, until very recently, did not lay great stress 
upon a highly trained ministry. 

B. The Crisis in the Theological Education of the Negro for the Christian 
Ministry 


It was clear in all the preliminary papers and in the discussions 
that the crisis in theological education would have to be met by inter¬ 
denominational response, but the Consultation was too brief in duration 
to clarify what this response should be, how it should be coordinated, 
and how far it should go. Much study and more extensive conversations 
would have to follow. We shall note certain insights regarding theolog¬ 
ical education which came out of the sessions. 

l) The Financial Crisis: The financial crisis in the theological 
education of Negroes is indicated by the following paragraph from 
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Dr. Hughley’s paper: 

As for support, of theological education, not alone the individual 
churches but the denominations have been alarmingly incapable of 
developing first-rate institutions. 

Theological education is expensive, and we find that no Negro denomination 
has yet developed a fully accredited theological seminary. Instead, each 
denomination has tended to concentrate its resources on its colleges, and 
has found it increasingly difficult to secure funds to maintain theologi¬ 
cal work at a graduate level. This has meant sub-standard theological 
education for many Negroes. 

2) The Shortage of Negro Students: Dr. Harry Richardsons study 
reveals that in 1958-59 there were 387 Negro B.f). Candidates in 66 theo¬ 
logical schools in this country. Of this total, 177 or 45*7$ are in so- 
called "white" seminaries, 210 or 54.3$ are in seven Negro seminaries. 
Forty-four per cent of the 210 in the Negro schools are in Gammon. In 
six of the Negro seminaries there has been little or no increase, and in 
three of the schools there has been a decline in the number of students 
in recent years. 

It is readily seen from the above information that an intensive 
financial and enlistment effort must be launched on behalf of institu¬ 
tions which now have heavy responsibility for the training of Negroes in 
the Christian ministry. This need should not blind us, however, to the 
fact that congratulations are certainly due both to the Negro seminaries 
for their heroic work with limited resources, and to the white seminaries 
for their contribution to the upgrading of theological education among 
Negro candidates for the ministry. 

C. The Situation in the Predominantly White Seminaries 

1) There is a need for greater attention being given to the enlist¬ 
ment and placement of Negro students by these seminaries. The feeling 
was expressed that they could and should enter more actively into the 
endeavor to interpret to the churches the fact that men are being trained 
for the Christian ministry, not for a white ministry or a Negro ministry. 
Further, it was felt that these seminaries should deliberately involve 
themselves in the hurt and pain of trying to recall the churches to a 
fair employment practice in the matter of church staffs. 

2) These seminaries could establish closer contacts with their Negro 
alumni and with Negro schools, colleges, and denominations, both with a 
view to relating themselves more closely to the problems and aspirations 
of these institutions and to including denominational interpretation, 
program, and needs in the theological education of youth from these 
denominations. (Representatives of the Council of Southwest Theological 
Schools — COSTS -- recently invited leading Negro churchmen in their 
area to a meeting in Dallas where such matters were discussed and where 
the inclusive admissions policy of the COSTS member schools was 
interpreted.) 

3) These seminaries need to revise their courses of study in order 
to prepare students for other than middle-class pastorates. For example, 
they should devote more attention to the history and tradition of the 
Negro churches and should encourate the development of books on this 
subject. They need to help their Negro students give more discriminating 
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attention to subjects in the field of Christian social ethics which deal 
with the socio-economic problems of minority groups. They need to give 
more attention to field work assignments which will equip students for 
interracial work. 

4) These seminaries need to make deliberate plans for integrating 
their faculties and staffs. 

5) They should develop opportunities for Negro seminary professors 
of their own and other institutions to participate in area faculty 
discussion groups. 

6) Where there are Negro professors, wider use should be made of 
them, along with Negro church leaders, as visiting lecturers and speakers 
on the life and mission of the church. 

7) Special efforts should be made by these schools to give financial 
aid to Negro seminarians. 

8) It would be helpful if these seminaries would lend encouragement 
to their graduates to take positions in Negro colleges and seminaries. 

This would require close liaison with these institutions to be aware of 
their leadership needs. 

9) An intensive effort needs to be made by these seminaries to face 
and discuss such questions as direct and indirect racial quotas and full 
integration of Negroes into their student bodies. 

D. The Situation in the Predominantly Negro Seminaries 

The place of the Negro seminary in a church that is moving slowly 
and wants to move more rapidly toward full integration remains an 
unanswered question. This question haunted much of the discussion in the 
Consultation and is a disturbing factor in every attempt to contemplate 
and plan for the future in theological education for Negro young people. 
There seems to be agreement that the Negro seminaries have served a great 
need, that they are still required in the life of the church, but that, if 
they are to continue, they must move toward integration. (The dean of 
one of these seminaries wrote, "The bulk of leadership for Negro churches 
comes from Negro seminaries. We should strengthen the Negro seminaries 
but not forget the interracial aspects.") The question which kept 
occuring in the discussions was this: If funds are used to strengthen 
the Negro seminaries, will this perpetuate segregated theological educa¬ 
tion? (One seminary dean answered the question in reverse by saying, 
"Weakening Negro institutions now will strengthen segregation.") There is 
no doubt that this question has not been studied thoroughly enough so as 
to create a general consensus on the subject. However, members of the 
Consultation gave indication that in the discussions at Seabury House 
they were beginning to find their way through this difficult question. 

The following insights came out of the discussions: 

l) These seminaries need to be strengthened academically in order 
that they may provide the high standard of theological education needed 
for the training of ministers. One consultant referred to the "forgotten 
estate of the non-accredited seminary. This is an unforgivable tragedy." 
Better physical facilities are required. More highly educated faculty 
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members with adequate salaries and study opportunities are needed. More 
adequate libraries are a must. It was suggested that certain seminaries 
need to be freer of denominational pressures in order to train the more 
ideal type of minister rather than to perpetuate inadequate existing 
conceptions of the ministry. Closer relations need to be developed with 
the white seminaries in the same geographical area. As a total effort at 
enlistment, training, and placement of Negroes in the Christian ministry 
is developed, there needs to be a better selection of students by admis¬ 
sions offices. Care needs to be taken to see that curricula provide 
adequately not only for the traditional courses, but also for courses in 
Christian social ethics and community sociology. Particular attention 
needs to be given to field work opportunities. Field work opportunities 
in Negro churches tend generally to be limited. The churches have limited 
financial resources and inadequate concepts of how to use seminarians. 

All too often pastors do not want young theological students on their 
staffs because of a fear of developing rivalry. More adequate lecture 
series are needed in these seminaries to keep their student bodies closely 
aware of what is going on in the life and thought of the church at large. 

2) These seminaries need to take the initiative in programs of 
integration at all- levels, including faculty, staff, and student bodies. 

3) Seminaries can also help denominational leaders better understand 
the need for a trained ministry. 

4) These seminaries should work cooperatively with white churches in 
the placing of Negro students in interracial situations. 

5) As they strengthen themselves academically, these seminaries 
should do more enlistment of Negro students on white college campuses. 

6) It was suggested that there be instituted among these seminaries 
a "crash program" to bring the seminaries having an associate membership 
in the American Association of Theological Schools to the level of full 
accreditation, relating wherever possible the norf-accredited or non¬ 
associate seminaries to the accredited institutions. 

7) On all sides there was talk of the need for merger of theological 
schools of this group. One consultant said, "There is hardly need for 
more than one denominational seminary for each denomination." Another 
consultant suggested the concentration of denominational effort in no 
more than four seminaries in addition to the Interdenominational Theolog¬ 
ical Center now being developed in Atlanta. Another consultant suggested 
the "establishment of one or two interdenominational theological centers 
and the closing of sub-standard schools." (Dr. Milton Froyd injected a 
note of caution into this part of the discussion. "We need enough 
seminaries," he said, "to prevent other types of institutions from emerg¬ 
ing which would vitiate our concept of the ministry.") The consultants 
heard a very careful and detailed presentation of the plan of the Inter¬ 
denominational Theological Center at Atlanta. They found that this plan, 
though leaving certain questions unanswered about the future of integrated 
theological education, nonetheless pointed to some very constructive 
solutions for theological education among Negro youth. There was a strong 
disposition throughout the Consultation to encourage the study of Negro 
theological seminaries with a view to seeing how many should be continued 
and where possible mergers might be made constructively. In the 
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discussions of possible mergers, the suggestion was made that merged 
institutions be related to universities where possible. 

8) A tantalizing suggestion was that of instituting a united fund 
appeal for these seminaries similar to the United Negro College Fund. 

9) It was suggested that a research center be established in one of 
these schools to study the problems of the Negro in the Christian ministry 
and to disseminate helpful information to the entire Christian church on 
this subject. 

E. In-Service Training 

Adequate time was not given to the discussion of in-service training 
as a means of lifting the level of leadership in the church among un¬ 
trained men who are now serving as pastors. Notable work is being done 
by some of the denominations, among them the Southern Baptists, but the 
vast need is far from being met. It would appear that the denominations 
must seriously apply themselves to this problem, strenghtening interde¬ 
nominational efforts already instituted and providing new avenues of 
training. An interesting suggestion came from several sources in the 
discussions: if certain of the Negro seminaries are merged, leaving some 
physical plants without regular theological schools in them, it might be 
possible to use these plants for in-service training centers. 

Regarding in-service training, a creative note was sounded in 
Dr. Ellison's paper and picked up by one of the consultants in the sug¬ 
gestions he made on his evaluation sheet. Why not "in-service training" 
for congregations? There is as wide-spread a need for educating Negro 
congregations as to the mission of the church and its ministry as there 
is for in-service training for under-educated pastors. (One member 
suggested that consideration be given to an even more advanced form of 
lay education: interracial and interdenominational lay training centers.) 

Related to the matter of in-service training was the suggestion that 
colleges be encouraged to establish programs to remedy the educational 
weaknesses of prospective theological students. 

F. An Omission 


The section reporter summarizing the insights on theological educa¬ 
tion made bold to note an omission in almost all of the conversations: 
"No consideration has been given to female divinity students." 

G. Staff 


Discussion indicated the need for a staff person to work across 
denominational lines with the seminaries, with the denominations, and with 
interested foundations to coordinate the necessary studies, efforts at 
merger, plans for non-degree theological education, and appeals for 
financial support. The suggestion was made several times that such a 
person might properly be placed on the staff of the American Association 
of Theological Schools. 
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Section Three 


PLACEMENT OF NEGROES 
IN THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 

Placement is used here to indicate the calling of a pastor by a 
local congregation as well as the pastoral assignment by a denominational 
office, plus all the gradations in between. 

The Consultation foundered somewhat on the radically different nature 
of placement problems among the denominations because of the different 
polities. The Methodist Church, for example, is responsible for placing 
its ministers, but the National Baptists leave a candidate pretty much to 
his own devices and personal contacts. If the Baptists have less of a 
problem as far as the number of candidates for the ministry is concerned, 
they appear to have the most serious placement problem. Therefore, the 
discussion on placement of Negro ministers found the participants discus¬ 
sing Baptist problems to a great extent. The stage had been set for this 
by Dr. Ellison's paper in which the placement problems of the National 
Baptists, Inc., were analyzed with candor. 

Some of the serious problems highlighted by the discussions were: 

1. The inadequate understanding of the nature, standards, and 
goals of the ministry on the part of a vast body of congrega¬ 
tions; 

2. The tragically low salaries paid pastors; 

3. The large number of inadequately educated ordained ministers 
waiting to compete for vacant pulpits; 

4. The sense of "ownership" of their pastorates by many local 
pastors; 

5. Prejudice in many congregations against "too much education," 
causing difficulty for well-educated young men seeking 
pastorates; 

6. Structural hierarchies within Negro denominations which 
present problems for the trained young man. 

There was one place where problems of placement engaged all of the 
consultants equally: at the point of fair employment practices in the 
churches. The goal of the consultants was obviously an integrated 
ministry. It should be noted, however, that the need for fair employment 
practices must be made the subject- of a further consultation or of a 
study, or both, and of a united emphasis across the American churches. 

Two specific suggestions emerged cohcerning placement among churches 
with congregational polity: 

1. The establishment of a registry of available Negro ministers. 
This registry might be provided by an interdenominational or non-denomin- 
ational office in connection with a united enlistment endeavor. 

2. The development of "placement centers" in theological semin¬ 
aries . One consultant suggested that we 

encourage seminaries - particularly in congregational polity 

churches - to assume responsibility for being "bishop" - using 

their alumni to gain support and prestige.... 
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With this much of an introduction, let us turn to a suggested plan 
of implementation outlined in the summary statement of one of the section 
reporters. 

What can we do to help able Christian leaders, both those graduat¬ 
ing from seminaries and those already in service but not being employed 
to maximum potential, to find significant challenging posts in the church? 

A. Many churches available to Negro seminarians are neither signifi¬ 
cant nor challenging posts, thanks to the small membership, inadequate 
economic resources, and rapidly changing demographic conditions -- espe¬ 
cially in the South and in the rural and small town field. North and South. 

1) We need to press for the merger or federation of weak churches 
by offering the incentives of trained leadership and financial aid. This 
is especially true where the Negro population continues to be drained off 
by out-migration. 

2) As one solution, where a single denomination's resources are 
inadequate, we need to press for interdenominational parishes, structured 
to permit fidelity to denominational churchmanship requirements, served 
by group ministries. Perhaps the Interdenominational Theological Center, 
on the educational level offers structural suggestions for such develop¬ 
ment on the parish level. The patterns of the Westside Christian Parish 
and the East Harlem Protestant Parish also are suggestive. 

(a) There is definitely the need for such an interdenomina¬ 
tional approach in the great metropolitan inner city areas in the North 
and South. 


(b) The staffing of present white Baptist and Methodist 
churches in the inner city with Negro associates and directors of Chris¬ 
tian education is also needed. These areas will continue to be crucial 
mission fields before Negroes move to middle-class neighborhoods and 
suburbia. 

B. It is apparent that placement needs to be considered earlier in 
a seminarian's career in order both to encourage enlistment and to focus 
on special training needs for specific types of situations. We need to 
explore the middle ground between the episcopal system of the care and 
placement of candidates and the nearly unstructured congregational method 
which leaves the student to shop around (sometimes frantically) for a 
church or position. 

1) There is a need for several Regional Church Strategy Commis¬ 
sions deployed according to predicted population movements. Such com¬ 
missions would be composed of local lay and clergy representatives from 
both Negro and white denominations, denominational and interdenomina¬ 
tional executives, and seminary field work personnel. Such groups, 
supported financially by all participating churches, would determine need, 
would negotiate with judicatories and congregations, and would make situa¬ 
tion allocations to the seminaries which serve the region. 

2) Such strategy commissions could develop various kinds of 
cooperative structures in the metropolitan areas, giving financial aid to 
churches for limited periods. Such experiments as the Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
project, where a minister works part time in industry, suggest a means of 
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meeting present financial problems. 

C. White churches, through increasing internship programs, need to 
make more openings for Negroes in the various ministries. Financial 
assistance is needed by churches in transition areas to help provide for 
group ministries. 

D. Effort must be made to eliminate references to racial identity 
on biographical forms used in church placement. 


One leader urged that a study be made of Negro pastors who have 
received the B.D. degree within the last ten years with a view to answer¬ 
ing the following: Was the education represented by the degree a handi¬ 
cap or an asset in securing a pastorate? Was it a handicap or an asset 
in the man's ministry? 

What is reported above would indicate that, again, in this area some 
staff person working out of an interdenominational office would be needed 
to help the denominations implement an acceptable and effective program. 

In the discussions it was suggested by some that the same person who did 
enlistment could work on placement; it was suggested by others that the 
person working with the denominations and the seminaries on theological 
education should help coordinate a placement program. In any event, place¬ 
ment of Negro pastors requires some form of united attack across 
Protestantism. 
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Section Four 


DENOMINATIONAL AND INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACTION 

On the basis of the Seabury conversations. Consultation Reporter Lynn 
Leavenworth made the following summary of existing and potential action: 

1. The Contributions Converge 


Enlistment programming requires the stimulation of denominational 
concern and support; yet interchurch student work, interchurch youth 
organizations, and interchurch potential for support are in the picture. 

Educational facilities have been provided and are supported by 
denominations; yet there is significant interdenominational support. 
Continued support frequently depends upon both the denominational attitude 
and the possibility of interchurch and foundation support. 

Placement is primarily a denominational matter (though seminaries 
frequently provide placement officers to care for graduates). Interchurch 
agencies, however, may witness to and urge fair employment practice in 
church vocations. 

The Seabury Consultation emphasized the need for non-denominational 
aid in education more than in enlistment and placement. 

2. The Role of the Denominations 


Each denomination, North or South, regardless of the number of Negro 
pastors, is by Christian imperative involved in enlistment, education, 
and placement of pastors. 

Frequently these concerns are neglected by church officials, but they 
should be the concerns of every church. It was the consensus of the group 
that five Negro denominations face this problem in an acute form. (One 
consultant suggested that denominations which are strong in northern and 
western areas into which Negroes are migrating have special responsibility 
also for meeting the problems under discussion.) Officials of all churches, 
however, need to be made aware of the problems and the necessary actions. 
Enlistment, education, and placement of ministers from any minority group 
should become the concern of each denomination in order to fill the need 
for pastors, associate pastors, directors of Christian education, denomi¬ 
national administrators, college and seminary professors, student workers, 
and other church vocations personnel. 

It is difficult to communicate these concerns to busy denominational 
officials, but it is even more difficult for many of the latter to put 
such concerns into action because of attitudes of resistance or apathy in 
their constituencies. 

A. Steps to be taken: 

l) Each person from the Seabury Consultation explain the nature 
and focus of the Consultation to the key persons in his own denomination 
and urge appropriate denominational action. 
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2) Each person write or arrange for the writing of a statement 
of the nature and focus of the general problem to be published in one or 
more of his denomination's key journals. 

3) Attempts be made to have this subject matter placed on the 
agenda of key denominational councils, commissions, or other overarching 
planning groups in each denomination. 

4) Each denomination attempt to influence the educational groups 
of the church to make the concern for these goals more explicit in their 
proceedings. 

5) Each denomination, with objective candor, examine its own 
involvement in the support of theological education in the light of the 
understandings from the Seabury Consultation. 

6) Each denomination mobilize its resources to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of the present situation, with this goal, that each denomination 
develop an adequate organization for enlistment, education, and placement. 

7) The Department of the Ministry of the National Council of 
Churches help coordinate these efforts. 

B. How to communicate with the denominational leaders: 

l) Facts based upon careful studies should be brought to the 
attention of denominational officials through some such means as: 

(a) The Department of the Ministry of the National Council 
of Churches. An added staff member of the Department would be needed. 
(Several consultants asked in their evaluation sheets for a staff person 
or persons associated with the Department of the Ministry, the American 
Association of Theological Schools, or some similar agency to work in this 
whole area.) 


(b) A planned denominational visitation similar in kind to 
the present seminary visitation carried out by the American Association 
of Theological Schools. In the A.A.T.S. plan two qualified persons go to 
a seminary from the outside and after a week of interviews write an 
objective, candid analysis of the situation for self-study by the semin¬ 
ary. This could be adapted for team visits to denominations. 

2) A conference of key denominational officials to discuss the 
findings of the Seabury Consultation, perhaps with some of the Consulta¬ 
tion leaders as resource persons. 

3) Conferences with personnel of the denominations involved in 
specific problems (e.g., an interdenominational conference of enlistment 
personnel). 

The problem varies with each denomination, so a common program is 
impossible. Certain white denominations may actually be the most free to 
move into integrated leadership and membership. Certain Negro denomina¬ 
tions need to be awakened to awareness and to action. 
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3- The Role of Interdenominational Cooperation 


The Department of the Ministry of the National Council of Churches 
is an organized expression of interchurch interest. The focus has been 
enlistment, public relations, conferences, the sharing of conversations 
and methods, and counsel. At present the services of the Department are 
expanding. The Department has always carried a concern for minority 
leadership needs. This will continue and he strengthened. 

The Rockefeller Brothers Theological Fellowship Program has signifi¬ 
cance for enlistment strategy across denominational lines. 

The American Association of Theological Schools is giving invaluable 
counsel to seminaries and to theological education across denominational 
lines. 

The Interdenominational Theological /Center is another example of 
cooperation. 

In short, the interdenominational approach has proven indispensable 
in both enlistment and education. 

What more can we expect from interdenominational approaches? 

l) A continuation committee of the Seabury Consultation. 

(Such a committee, was unanimously requested by the Consultation members.) 

20 Sponsorship of key studies in the field. (One college 
president wrote, "Make a careful study of the needs...decide the most 
urgent needs from the study, and decide the long range needs...approach 
foundations and individuals" on the basis of such a study.) 

3) Coordination of denominational efforts. (One consultant 
suggested "conferences on ways and means to bring about cooperation 
between seminaries, congregations, and national...church organizational 
structure.") 

k) Experimentation with conferences on the ministry slanted 
toward young people from minority or specialized groups. 

5) Development or strengthening of interdenominational schools 
through funds which would not ordinarily be made available to denominations. 

6) Strategic planning of educational facilities. 

7) Public relations for ministries among and by neglected groups. 

8) The constant reminder of our solidarity in the Christian 

church. 
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IMPLEMENTATION 


The Consultation opened up questions and brought out 
proposals on which the participants wanted more work done. There¬ 
fore, on evaluation questionnaires, in informal conversations, and 
in the last session's formal action, the consultants unanimously 
asked for a continuation or advisory committee that could assimil¬ 
ate the report and suggest a priority list for implementation. The 
Department of the Ministry is calling such an advisory group 
together in June 0 

Meanwhile, it is the hope of all who had a part in the Seabury 
meeting that the churches will search their souls and assess their 
ministries in the light of the insights brought out in this report and 
will prepare to give major attention to the problems and opportuni¬ 
ties of the Negro in the Christian ministry. 
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